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THE FLYING SQUIRRELS. 

SUBFAMILY . PTEROMYINAE , GENUS GLAUOQMTS . 

* by J. E. Martin. 

This group of rodents is allied to the true squirrels ahd has a wide 
distribution, being found in Europe, Asia, and in North America from 
Alaska to Honduras. 

The North American flying squirrels are of the'genus Glaucomys , of 
which there are two species and numferous subspecies. Both species occur 
in Canada. Glaucomys volans , the Southern Flying Squirrel, is limited 
to southern Ontario from Essex County along the north shore of Lake Erie 
to the western end of Lake Ontario. The most northerly record is from 
Lanark County. Glaucomys volans volans (Linnaeus) is the subspecies 
ascribed to this area. 

Glaucomys sabrinus , the Northern Flying Squirrel, ranges through¬ 
out most of the forested area of Canada, except Newfoundland, from 
Central Yukon and Great Slave Lake in the north to western Ontario in 
the south, and from British Columbia in the west to Labrador in the East, 
Several subspecies of the northern flying squirrel are found in Canada; 
two are ascribed to Ontario- Glaucomys sabrinus sabrinus (Shaw) in horth- 
western Ontario, and Glaucomys sabrinus macrotis (Mearns) in the east 
and central part of Ontario, where it f s range overlaps that of G. volans 
volans . 

The flying squirrel does not fly, in the usual sense of the term, ■ 
but progresses from tree to tree by gliding with outstretched membranes 
from an elevated position bo a point lower down, usually a few feet-from 
the ground. The broad., flat, well-furred tail is used as a rudder and 
sharp turns are accomplished with ease. The glide may extend from a dis¬ 
tance of 50 yards or more, depending on the height at whichrit ttB’ start¬ 
ed. The momentum of the flight is checked before landing by sweeping 
upward in a gentle curve, and the. squirrel alights on the tree trunk 
with it’s head up. , 

Unlike all other American squirrels, the flying squirrel is almost 
exclusively arborial and strictly nocturnal, and is rarely seen alive by 
humans. Unless it is frightened from it's nest, it does not leave be¬ 
fore dusk and returns before dawn. Very few persons know that the fly¬ 
ing squirrel is often more numerous than tho rod squirrel, and that they 
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are sometimes found living in the shade trees of our cities. 

Flying squirrels are readily attracted to baits! the sugaring solution 
used as a moth attractant is one of the most favoured, and here they may 
be observed with a light or by the light of the moon as they glide from 
the top of a tree to the bait at the base of another. Trappers are 
often plagued by these squirrels getting caught in their traps as they 
try to steal the meat baits. Figs are another favoured bait, and fly¬ 
ing squirrels are easily trapped using this bait. 

Food consists of nuts, cone seeds, fruit, twigs, buds and other 
green foods; also like other squirrels, bird’s eggs and fledglings are 
readily eaten.... The flying squirrel-also stores food for the winter blit ' 
perhaps not in the quantity that other, squirrels do. They do not ' : ' 
hibernate. 

As these squirrels are found only in wooded regions, they depend 
chiefly on hollow trees and deserted woodpecker"nests for homes. 

The nests are lined with shredded bark,- dry leaves, moss, and other 
soft material. Outside nests are often built, or the deserted 
nests of birds or other squirrels nests are utilized. A Downy . 

Woodpecker’s nest in a uead poplar stub is one of the favourite homes 
of the flying squirrel. 

The young of th e flying squirrel are brought forth from late 
March to oarlj? May., depending on the locality, and are 3—6 in nuunber# 

A second brood may be produced in the southern part of the range 
in August or September. In Canada they are probably one brooded. 

The young are_blind and naked when born and remain so for several 
weeks. . ' " . ' 

Flying squirrels are easily tamed, they seldom, bite and are 
readily handled, making excellent pets, especially for sound sleepers. 

They aye possessed of intense activity, their moveiffiiMi.'tiS are the 
acme of grace and agility, and perhaps are the fastest moving of- all 
squirrels. 

To watch and handle these beautiful- little animals With their 
soft silky fur and large bulging eyes is a rare and unforgetable 
experience. 

000000000000000 

Mr..Martin is in the Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. Jack 
is also a Past President of our Hamilton Nature Club. His parents 
still live on a beautiful old farm near Ancestor. It’s a lovely 
place, ; ringed with giqat gentle hills, natural woods, and a lively 
sparkling stream meanders through the meadows. I think Jack 
must often long for these '’Hills of, Home’ 1 , where some of our 
members visit occasionally to look for winter birds; truly one of 
the few remaining unspoiled beauty spots left in the picturesque 
area of rural Ancestor. -, 
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A DAY IN WHITE's BUSH . 
by W. IT. Miller. 


Stepping down a sloping embankment, we crossed a spring-fed stream 
on a few planks laid on sections of a huge tree-trunk, climbed the 
farther embankment -- and immediately we were in the deep woods of 
White’s Bush,.where towering century-old hardwoods and white pine give 
a.cathedral-like effect as they provide a gloiious canopy for the many 
winding paths through the undergrowth. 

The' bell-lilce notes of the wood thrushes welcomed this regional 
gathering of the Federation of Ontario Naturalists on thi_ ^x-xght 
clear afternoon of May 25th, 1957, as naturalists from many districts 
explored "Springwater" or White’s Bush, under the sponsorship of the 
St. Thomas Field Naturalists Club. 

This nearly square mile of forest owned by Fred White of Spring- 
water is the only stand of original forest to be found in Southwestern 
Ontario, and the F. 0, N, is hopeful that it will be acquired by the 
Ontario Government as a provincial park.. White's Bush is in Elgin 
County, approximately 2 miles south of Highway No. 3, between St,Thomas 
and Aylmer. 

The hope of.Fred White, 8l-year old owner of this .magnificent, 
forest, of.the kind that once covered Southern Ontario, is that 1 this" 
WQodland'will stand forever. He feels that it belongs to everyone 
who loves the woods, and that it should always remain forever available 
to those who know and love the woods and the wildlife in them. 

Wood thrushes were everywhere -throughout tho 250-odd acres of 
woodland, a nd scarlet tanager.s were singing in the tree-tops. Veerys, 
too, were in full song, arid so were the oven-bird^;a nest of the ' 
latter was found among' the maidenhair ferns. 

The largo crow-size Pileated Woodpecker was a special treat to 
many of tile visiting naturalists, and its loud ringing call and the 
piles of large chips beneath forest trees were indicative of its 
presence in the woods of Springwater. 

The call of .the hooded warbler was the thrill of the day for 
those of us who were unfamiliar with the woods here — because this 
is the only spot in Canada that the hooded warbler is known to nest. 

It was here that Fred Bodsworth located it s nest, in a beech sapling, 
in 1949. 

May the campaign to preserve this, one of the finest stands of 
southern hardwood bush in Ontario, as a provincial park, be crowned 
with success, and Frod White’s dreams come true! 

"Music hath charms, to sooth the savage breatt 7 / but when I read 
about such a place as "White’s Bush'/ I am more inclined to believe' 
a walk in the woods does a groat deal for a person. We are trying 
to arrange a car trip to this spot sometime soon, perhaps in February. 
But such a woods, imagine the only original stand of hardwood forest in 
Southwestern Ontario , should be very interesting at any season of the 
year. More about the proposed trip lator. 
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New Books For Club Members at bho 

Hamilton Public Library 
by Annie 1. Hunt 

Books on reptile's Have a lways been popular and some very 
beautiful ones have been published in tile last few years. Recently 
added to the library shelves is Living reptiles of the world , by 
K. P, Schmidt and R. F. Ingor, It contains accurate descriptive 
material about turtles, alligators, crocodiles, lizards and snakes. 

K. E. .Schmidt is the Curator Emeritus of Zoology, at the.- Chicago 
Natural History Museum ‘and R, F. Inger is Curator of reptiles at the 
same, institution. This is a very interesting and instructional 
book for general readers of natural history not expressly for 
professional Zoologists. The style .of writing is excellent. A 
special feature are the many photographs including 145 colour plates. 

Animal navigation , by I. D. Carthy is a study of the migration 
of animals. Tho author is the secretary of t‘ho 'Association for 
the Study of Animal Behavior, in England. This explanation of 
how birds, fish, insects and animals find their way about makes 
worthwhile reading for nature lovers. 

In The wonder of snow , Corydon Bell presents a popular, enjoy¬ 
able 1. picture of the groat pageant of winter,. This is an. exception¬ 
ally delightful discussion of weather, man and earth. There are * 
chapters on avalanches, snow on mountains, storms and the beauty of 
the snow 'crystal. The numerous drawings are a useful addition to 
this pleasantly informative volume, 

The Conservationist at the Royal Botanical Gardens, in Hamilton, 
W. J, Lamoureux in Aquatic, plants for fish and wildlife gives an 
account of aquatic plant studies made during a project in Cootes 
Paradise, or Dundas Marsh, in Hamilton. This illustrated con¬ 
servation bulletin is sponsored by the Toronto Anglers and Hunters 
Association. 


Those of us who sometimes fejfel badly about the apparent waste 
annually of our Christmas Trees, will find a little cheer in the 
following article; 

NEWS RELEASE 

FROM ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF LANDS & FORESTS. 

TORONTO-By truck and train, Canada's $>3 ho $5 million 

annual crop of Christmas trees is heading for markets across tho 
nation and in tho United States. They’ll bo sold, for the most 
part, from corner lots and store stands in every city, town and 
village, in all shapes, and sizes, for the yuletide festival. 

It’s a big business and export figures alone show nearly.55 
million trees marketed from 1950 to 1955 with a value of more than- 
$21g- million. 
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All this without harming the forest. In fact, foresters point 
out that growing of these trees, in plots and plantations, has the 
additional value of aiding wildlife and providing humus for forest 
floors. 

By careful selection of trees, to be cut, foresters say, it is A 
possible to benefit the forest just as it is possible to thin out 
stands of young trees for fuel and thus obtain faster growth and 
greater returns' in saw timber from remaining trees. 

Origin of the Christ tree is vague and obscure. Some histor¬ 

ians trace the custom of lighting the tree to Martin Luther.(1433- 
1346 ) who attempted to reproduce the glory of a starry night by 
attaching some lighted candles to a tree to portray the reflection 
of the stars. At first referred to as '"child's play”', lights 
seem to have been accepted from 1700, used throughout Germany and 
then crossing the Atlantic. Finland is said to have accepted 
Christmas trees about 1300, Denmark ten years later and Norway 
about I 83 O. From Scandinavia, the custom spread to France and 

England.. About 33,000 Christmas trees were sold in Paris in 1390. 

But the "tree" may have been popular many years before the 
Christian era. Egyptians brought green date palms into their homes 
as they observed the winter solstice. When the Romans observed the 
feast of Saturn— the Saturnalis—part of the ceremony was the 
raising of evergreenboughs. Early Scandinavians were said to . 

have done homage to the fir tree. To the Druids, springs of 
evergreen in the home signified eternal life and, to the Norsemen, 
symbolized the revival of the sun god Balder. Superstitious 
people placed evergreens over the doors to keep out witches, ghosts 
and evil spirits. 

TWo-thirds of all homes in North America now use the Christmas 
tree as a symbol of yuletide. Millions of dollars are spent 
annually to purchase lights and other decorations. One of the 
largest chain stores in the world claims it "makes more from 
Christmas decoration counters" than from any other single type of 
merchandise. 

Many residents of isolated parts of Ontario believe the tree has 
a more jpcacfrical application. Foodstuffs, such as meat, are 
frequently hung in trees where refrigeration is not practicable or 
where animals might destroy them. The deer hunter today hangs his 
prize ina tree until he can get it out of the bush. 

Everywhere, Christmas calls for evergreen trees— and Ontario 
forests and plantations have done their share to provide them. 


Clare E. Mapledoram, 
Minister, Lands and Forests, 
TORONTO. 
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NOTEWORTHY BIR D RECORDS 

Number of species recorded to December 22, 1957 - 276 

Red-throated Loon (l)Dec. 8 L LaSalle Park G„ McBride, Miles, North 

Gannet (l)Nov.24 L Carroll's Point North, Powell, et al. 

Blacfc-c.Night Heron(l)Nov.29 4 Dundas Marsh Robt. Stamp 

Mute Swan (3)Dec.l5 L Oakville J„ Gumming, R, MacLaren 

Whistling Swan (l)Dec„ 8 L Dundas Marsh J. Cumming, J. Olmsted 

Brant 4 (l)Dec. 8 L Burlington Beach G„ North, G. McBride 

Blue Goose (l)Dec„ 8 L Dundas Marsh L. Gray, E, Curry 

-Wood Duck ( (2)Dec.l5 B Carroll's Point H, MacPherson, D„ Oleskiw 

.Barrow's Goldeneye (l)Dec. 8 A Oakville G. North, Miles, McBride 

Harlequin Duck (2)Dec„ 8 P Bronte " " " 11 

(l)Dec.l5 Oakville MacLaren, North, Cumming 

King Eider fl)Dec.21 P 3rd Line, Bronte J. Burns, Cumming, North 

Common Scoter (l)Dec. 1 L Burlington Golf C„ G. W. North 

Gyrfalcon (l)Sep.22 A Port Credit . Lucie McDougall 

(l)0ct.20 L Speyside Dr.. Don Gunn 

Peregrine Falcon (l)Nov.29,30L Dundas Marsh R. Stamp, North. 

Bobwhite summer A Brantford Ken Beemer, fide Miles 

Gray Partridge (l7)Dec. 8 Mohawk,Wentworth E. Curry, J. Olrnsted 

Virginia Rail (l)Dec.14 L Stelco Hamilton R. Lowes, L, Gray 

Semipalmated Plover(l)Oct.21 L Dundas Marsh Peter Hamel 

Black-b. Plover (l)Nov.29 L " R. Stamp 

Greater Yellowlegs (l)Nov.26 L Valley Inn G. W. North 

Pectoral Sandpiper (3)Nov.27 L Dundas Marsh P„ Hamel 

White—r, Sandpiper (l)Nov,17 L Strathearne Dock G. North, J. Miles 

Baird's Sandpiper (l)0ct„21 L Dundas Marsh P. Hamel 

Least Sandpiper (l)0ct.21 L " " P. Hamel 

Dunlin (20)Nov„26 L " » D c R. Gunn 

Iceland Gull (l)Dec« 8 P Port Credit D.. Perks 

Black-leg.Kittiwake(l)Nov.28 L High Level Bridge G. W. North 

Snowy Owl (l)Dcc. 8 P Indian Point Wm. I. Campbell 

Sav/-whet Ov/1 (l)Nov.29 F 362 John St. S, J, Olmsted 

Red—bellied Woodplcrfl)NoVolO A Ottawa Reservoir Harold MacPherson 

Black-b.3“t.Woodpkr’(l)Nov.25 Oakville D. K. Pov/ell 

Eastern Phoebe fl)Oct.26 L Spencer Creek R. Stamp 

Common Raven (l)Dec. 4 A McMaster Univ. Ian Halladay 

Tufted Titmouse (l)Nov.28 A Clarkson Gordon L. Lemon 

Bewick's Wren (l)Oct. 9 A Port Credit L. McDougall, D. Perks 

Carolina Wren (2)Dec. 8 Buttermilk Fdlls H. MacPherson • 

Short-b,.Marsh Wren (l)Nov.24 L Dundas Hydro Stn. North, Powell 
Mockingbird (l)Dec. 8 Longwood Road John Cuinming 

Brown Thrasher .(l)Nov.24 L Hopkins Creek Powell, North 

Water Pipit (l)Dec.l5 L Willow Point MacPherson, Oleskiw 

Loggerhead Shrike (l)Dec,22 L Gage Ave. Mountain Miles, MacPherson 

Yellowthroat (l)Dec, 8 L Bronte G McBride, J, Miles 

Western Tanager (l)Dec. 1 A Port Credit Mrs. Hugh Haughton 

Evening Grosbeak (27)Dec„l8 Aldershot Dave & Thelma Powell 

Pine Grosbeak (l.)Oct, 3 P Port.Credit Joyce Crowley 

Hoary Redpoll (l)Dec. 8 Hamilton Cemetery Curry / Olmsted 

Red Crossbill (l)Sep,25 P Port Credit L. McDougall 

White-w. Crossbill (6)Sep.27 P " " " " 

Vesper Sparrow (l)Dec,22 Mount Albion J, Miles, H. MacPherson 

Pox Sparrow (l)Dec.22 " " " " " " 
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"SO ME INTERESTING FACT S’' 
from a 

NATION AL MUSEUM PUBLIGATI ON, 


• Extrema Ages Recorded . 


1 ' ^ -—--- 

..European Eagle Ovi/1 

68 years 

V .. 5 

Captive . 

S. Am t - Condor 

52 ‘ 

• U 

Herring Gull 

49 

it . \ . 

Can. Goose 

47 ' " 

?? 

Pigeon 

30 " 

1 ? * 

Trumpeter Swan 

29 k " 

V? 

Raven 

26 *» 

?? 

Osprey 

21 « 


Tern • 

23 11 ■ 

\ • .9 

Starling 

16 " 

W 

Crow 

14 ” 

V? 

- :: ‘Mallard. Duck 

13 " 

r. 

Blue-Jay 

14 * n 

w 

Flicker. •' 

. 11 " 

V? 

■Chickadee ' . ■ 

9 w 


Bronze Crackle 

9 

9? 

W. B„ Nuthatch 

sh " 

97 

•. Robin 1 ' ' 

q « 


Barn Swallow 

. 16 " 


•Hairy Wood 

11 ” 

• 7? 1 

House Sparrow 

23 

?? 

SPEEDS 

M P H 


■ 1 <? ’"“Or 

I <* v ' -, v 

180 ' 

Pursuing prey 1 62 leve 

•-•■‘Golden Eagle 

120 

Pursued by Falcon 

Loon 

90 

Diving in"front of plane 

-• Golden Plover 

70 

• . * • « • 

■•*•• Mallard' • • 

50-60 

* • J. 

Old Squaw Duck 

.Wild Tr. Swan 
• Hummingbird 

54-72 
50-55 
’ ‘55 • 

* • » 

Starling 

Barn Swallows 

MourningDov e 

Bald Eagel 

Erow 

20-50 

20-45 

30-40 

30 

25 


Blue-Jay 

20 
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OFFICERS OF THE HAMILTON NATURE CLUB 1957-1958 . 


Honourary President Dr. George 0.McMillan 53 Oak Knoll Dr. 

Past President Dr. John J, Miller, Box 160, Ancaster, Ont., 

Presiden t Mr.R, 0. El stone, R.R.l, _Ancaster, Ont ,M:iB-6007 

First Vice-President and Director of the Junior Club 

* Mr, Douglas Davies, 181 Cline Ave. S. JA9“5130 

Second Vice-President and Treasurer 

Mr. Douglas Smith, ■' 16 Hollywood IT, JA7-3063 

Secretary Mr. John Cumming 188 Kensington S., LI9-7886 

Chairmen of Committees. 


Audubon Screen Tours, 

Conservation 

Education 

Field Events 


Membership 


Publications 

Programme 

Records 


Mrs. W.H,McCormack, 595 Main St. E., JA9-8663 
Mr. Lawrence Roy, 181 Ewen Road, JAB-3166 

Miss, Florence Peart,72 Locust St., 

Burlington, Ont. NE4-3761 
Mr,..George Y. McBride. £60 King’s Rd., 

^ Burlington, NE4-6008 

Miss. Evelyn Morris, 73 Townsend Ave. $. 

Aldershot-Burlington 

NE4-3319 

Mr, Robert K. Sargeant, 102 East 11th St'. 

' JAB-3253 

Mrs. George North, 249 Charlton Ave W. ■, 

JA 2-6002 


Birds 

Plants 

Trees 

Ferns 

Mammals 


Mr.. George North, 249 Charlton Ave., W., 
Mr. J. Harvey Williams, 

20 Searle Street 
Mr. H.E. Kettle 160 Delaware Ave. 

Mrs. R.H. Lloyd, 7 Homewood Ave. 

Dr. Peter Henderson,32 Rosslyn Ave., South 


JA 2-6082 

JA7-BI0? 

LI4-0876 

JA7-5341 

LI4-7380 


Club Representatives to City of Hamilton Beautification Committee. 

Mr. Robert 0. Elstono, R.R.l, Ancastor, Ont. MI8-6007 


FROM THE THUNDER BAY NATURALISTS CLUB NEWS LETTER . 

A ruffed grouse with a total of six wings was shot at Rilala Lake 
by Karl Kolonslcy of Marathon, Ontario. The shortest wings were 
about 2§- inches long, the next about 4 inches and the largest 
about normal size. 

Mother Nature seems to be trying awfully hard to cope with the 
ever increasing hunter population and modern ammunition. However, 
most hunters would prefer grouse with .six logs or drumsticks, I believe. 
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JUNIOR CLUB NEWS, 


President: 

Robert Curry 

LI 

5-5557 

7-7462 

Vic-President: 

John Olmsted 

JA 

Secretary: 

Norma Allewe11 

MA 

8-6406 

Study Area 
Director: 

Brian Poole 

NF 

4-4175 

Recrods Sec. 

John Miles 

JA 

2-6160 

Representativo 
for those under 

14 years: Margaret Graham 

MA 

8-6026 


FRIENDS AND VISITORS . 

Members can bring their friends as visitors to our 
meetings and hikes. Toll your friends about the club and 
about enjoying and protecting plants and animals. 


OUR SHOW FOR THE SENIOR CLUB. 

Bring your collections, scrapbooks, shapshots and 
coloured slides to make the best show that we have ever had. 
Bring them to the lower (east) entrance of the.library by 

7 P, M., Tuesday, January 7- the meeting begins by 8 P„ . 

and we must arrange our exhibits ahead of time. 


BIRDSrTROP’BY-PRIZES . ■ 

The Ross Thompson Trophy will be awarded on^January 
7 to the member who has seen the most species of birds^in 
Southern Ontario from January 1, to December 31, 195/, In¬ 
dus iz.e, These must be those that you have seen yourself, 
those seen by other' members of your hiking group and nob by 
vourself cannot be counted. • A member who was 14 years old 
or less on July 1, 1957, is eligible for a separate first 
prize. Other prizes will be awarded ^ also-Mr. George hor_ > 
249 Charlton Avenue, West, (JA 2-6082) will judge the bir 
lists; for consideration please mail them to him as soon as 
possible after January 1, 1958. 


FUTURE JUNIOR CLUB EVENTS. 


Meotings-rRoom. 8, Y. M. C. A., James & Jackson Streets, 
Saturday. January 4. 19 56-7.30 P«M »_ Bring some of yonr^ex- ^ ^ 
h'ibits for the show we are giving the Senior Club next Tuesday. 
We might have a quiz, using coloured slides. 


Saturday, 
in having Mr. R,. 
summer “ Rambling 
sense of humour. 


J anuary 18. 1958-7.30 P M, # We are lucky 
D. F, Bourne to toll us about his trip last 
i* the Rockies”. He is a speaker with a good 


HIKE, Sunday, January 26, 1958, 9 AM_. sharjj. 


Dr. Robert 
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McLaren, (JA 7-1619) will lead a car hike to Sulphur-Springs 
and elsewhere to see winter finches. Meat under McKittrick 
Bridge, just west of King and Dundurn Streets. Bring a car 
if you can and dress warmly. : ' 

>!< >;< >!< >}c >J< >'; 


The interest and attachment felt towards wild animal. 
acquaintances by many people is expressed in tho following 
article. 


SLIPPY THE SQUIRREL , 
by Marina Idema. 


Slippy is a friendly little squirrel with a gray tip on 
his tail. He lives in a tree a few houses down the street 
from us. After four .years of life he has become very tame. 

You'can see his big, bushy tail swerving behind him as he 
runs up and down the trees. One day ho put his paw around 
his tail and started brushing it. If he ever lost his 
beautiful tail, he would never be happy again.- , 

He has a fine, little head^with big, alert eyes. When 
eating, his hands make him look as if he were praying. He looks 
quite dangerous when you see his large, reddish teeth. Some¬ 
times he can be a little thief. He tore the underpart of our 
screen trying to get into the house and steal some nuts. Ho 
is quite spoiled, too. Every day he gets plenty of nuts or 
peanut-butter without oven working for it. If he does not get 
what he wants, he will steal it. When I climb up the tree, 
Slippy comes after me to get some nuts. There are some good 
things about Slippy,- too. He has good manners and is not 
afraid of anyone. 

Slippy has load a long life and should still live many 
years longer. 

J >;< >|c >;< >;< 

m EVENTFUL OUTING 
by -John Olmsted. 


Sunday, November 24 th was, at first, a dismal day, rain¬ 
ing until a half hour before the hike began. The number 
talcing part in Mr'. Davo Powell’s hike varied from 7 to 11 
during tho day. Wo began in two cars at ,9.25 A. M.-, an early 
start for a 9 o’clock hike. 

We stopped first at Harvey Point where we. wanted to see 
the Garnet, "which had been there for the last few days, and 
any other birds. Here and' at Valloy Inn, wo were fortunate 




to see the Gannet sitting in the Bay, although fairly far out. 

Vie saw also an adult Bald Eagle, which flew over; a Common 
Loon, Horned C-rebe, Canvasback Duck and Lesser Scaup Duck; 
several Great Black-backed Gulls; and four Bonapartes; a Rusty 
and several Red-winged Blackbirds and a number of Redpolls. 

We heard a Shrike call, which was new to most of us, 

We decided then to go to the Bull's point area on the north 
shore of Dundas Marsh. Approaching the shore we .spotted an 
immmature Bald Eagle sitting.on the island, just offshore. 

On our way out to Bull’s Point along the shore there we saw a 
Purple Finch, Tree Sparrows and Slate-coloured lancos. Every¬ 
one hurried towards the end of the point as it was here that we 
were going to have lunch. First we looked out from the +ip of 
the Point in hopes of seeing some shore-birds and were rewarded 
with oneBlack-bellied Plover. We heard and saw a female Pine 
Grosbeack while we were going into the shelter of the Point. 

Hero we ate and bird-watched,the main group seeing three Blue 
Geese, two Brants, and American Widgeon (Baldpate) and Mallards. 
After most had started back to the cars, a few remained to see 
a Gadwall. 

On the return trip good views of the Swans were obtained, 
especially of the Mute Swan, which was meandering happily through 
the mud just off-shore. Along the trail both Nuthatches were 
seen as well as a Field Sparrow and Black cappedChicadees, 

Arriving back at the cars, we felt that we had just ended a 
profitable day of observations'*in anybody's book*.* 




